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THE PRESIDENTS PAGE 


highly successful. Our publications program has continued to 

flourish, and last Christmas we were privileged to offer mem- 
bers another real treasure—Ukiyo-e, The Floating World—the 
third volume of Japanese prints from the Grabhorn Press. The 
1962 Keepsake series, ““Book Club Printers 1912-62,” was un- 
avoidably delayed, but when it was finally sent out it met a most 
enthusiastic reception. 

One of the high points of the year, of course, was the Anniver- 
sary Dinner. Theodore Lilienthal and his committee are to be 
congratulated for their achievement in making this a truly mem- 
orable celebration. 

The Anniversary festivities, and the exhibition of the Club’s 
publications at the Palace of the Legion of Honor, aroused con- 
siderable interest in the Club, and by the beginning of 1963 our 
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already substantial waiting list for membership had grown even 
longer. Consequently, the Board voted in January to increase the 
Club’s membership from 850 to 875. This action permitted us to 
enroll twenty-five new members, among whom are two new 
campuses of the University of California, several other major uni- 
versity libraries throughout the country, and the British Museum. 
While the great majority of the members will continue to be indi- 
vidual book lovers and collectors, it is desirable also that the Club 
make its publications available to a wider audience by encour- 
aging a number of interested libraries to join. With our latest 
additions we now have a library membership of 122. 

Our hardworking committees and their chairmen are respon- 
sible for much of our success, and I would like to thank them for 
their efforts. I also wish to thank our able staff, Dorothy and 
Kerwin Whitnah, Secretary and Office Manager respectively of 
the Book Club. Their zeal in taking care of the Club’s affairs has 
earned the commendation of all who have worked with them. 

Now that we have celebrated our ‘‘Cznquantiéme,’? we can look 
forward with confidence to our ‘‘Centenaire!”’ 

JosEPH BRANSTEN 


ON COLLECTING MAX BEERBOHM 


Grazie per tutto 


By MAJL EWING* 


BEGAN collecting Max Beerbohm less than twenty years 
ago, and then only casually. ‘This account comes out of the 
joint meeting of the Roxburghe and Zamorano Clubs in 
Los Angeles, September 1962. In a prideful moment I set out 
*Majl Ewing is a professor of English at UCLA. 
An exhibition of drawings by Max Beerbohm from the collection of Majl Ewing, 
with additions from certain Bay Area collections, will be shown at the Achenbach 


Foundation for Graphic Arts, California Palace of the Legion of Honor, Lincoln 
Park, San Francisco, in the Spring of 1964. 
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some of my Beerbohm books and drawings to make more enter- 
taining my hospitality in the hour before the group moved on 
to the dinner meeting. The interest of my colleagues and the 
flattery of some betrayed me into promising to write about col- 
lecting Max. 

I first became aware of Max when I was in college at the end 
of World War I. Lytton Strachey, in Eminent Victorians and Queen 
Victorta, by his delicate wit and sharp irony had pricked the glitter- 
ing bubble which enclosed our grandparents and let us see them 
as they might have been in life. It was the era of the debunker— 
a “term that the average writer or talker cursorily applies to 
Strachey... not only vulgar, it is also silly,” as Max was to say 
in 1943 in his Rede Lecture. But undergraduates liked the new 
irreverence. One of my instructors suggested that if I liked 
Strachey, I should look at an older master, the “incomparable 
Max,” and I read some of his essays and looked at the cartoons 
in The Poet’s Corner and A Survey, his recent collection. I had suffi- 
cient sophistication of eye and ear to realize that here was an 
essayist and caricaturist to delight me. But I did not have the 
literary knowledge and intimacy needed to recognize the superb 
parodist of A Christmas Garland. And at twenty I had no idea of 
making an author collection. 

Some time after I came to teach English literature at UCLA, 
wanting to accumulate enough money to enjoy my sabbatical in 
1937, I gave on the invitation of a Covina school official a course 
of lectures on biography. At the end, after I had talked on 
Strachey, one of the audience who by her questions had identified 
herself as a cultivated reader, came up and said she would like to 
give me something she thought I would enjoy. It was her copy of 
The Poets Corner, bought in 1904 when she was a librarian and 
teacher of Latin at the University of Nebraska. I thanked her and 
wrote her name in pencil, with the date, on the cover. I was to 
realize much later that it was a first issue in fine condition, the 
staples rusted as in all copies I have seen since. I wish she could 
know that she started me collecting Max. I wish she could see the 
original wash drawing of the cover of The Poet’s Corner I was 
happy to buy two years ago. It is the only cover Max made for a 
book. The lettering, which I had imagined was superimposed on 
the cartoon by Heinemann, is part of the original design. On that 
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familiar cover, Max stands below the pedestalled bust of the poet, 
bathed in a shaft of sunlight, and steadily trains the beam of his 
searchlight on it, looking at the bust with careful curiosity— 
“shooting a sudden revealing searchlight into obscure recesses 
hitherto undivined.’? The quoted words are Strachey’s from the 
Preface to Eminent Victorians, and I have thought that the younger 
master may have had the cover cartoon of The Poet’s Corner in 
mind when he made his phrase. 

Several years later, on the death of my friend, the distinguished 
obstetrician and booklover J. Morris Slemons, I bought from his 
estate several casual collections, among them Max. Dr. Slemons’ 
comfortable home was a continuous and overflowing library— 
room after room and hall and stairway book-lined with those 
writers who had pleased his fastidious taste. Many of Max’s 
books were there, first editions in good, or fine, state: The Works, 
The Happy Hypocrite, More, Yet Again, A Christmas Garland, some 
volumes of caricatures, and a fresh <uleczka Dobson. ‘This was 
. Stephen McKenna’s copy, with signature and date of 30/11/11. 
I set about completing the published works, and getting files of 
the magazines. All of these came in time, and some later editions 
and variants, such as the @uletka Dobson bound in rough cloth for 
- circulating libraries. It is a copy from W. H. Smith and Sons with 
their blue identification plate, its red-brown cloth unfaded and 
unsoiled by readers’ hands. All of the published works came in 
time, all except, of course, Carmen Becceriense. 

There was no original drawing in Dr. Slemons’ collection. I 
wanted one, and with some hesitation, I bought one. And my 
first remains one of my best—‘‘A Memory of Mr. Andrew Lang.” 
This caricature was drawn in 1926 and exhibited at the Leicester 
Galleries, November 1928, in the show Max entitled Ghosts, 
number 40 in the catalogue. In June he had published in the first 
number of Desmond McCarthy’s Life and Letters an essay, ‘““T'wo 
Glimpses of Andrew Lang,” which gives the background for this 
recreation. 

Max had long been in self-imposed exile from his London 
world, living at Rapallo almost continuously after his marriage 
to Florence Kahn in 1910. He visited London and his beloved 
Oxford only occasionally, and then often hiding in railway hotels 
and other relicts of Victorian grandeur to refresh his memory and 
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his spirit. Many of his caricatures are memories recollected in the 
tranquillity of the blue-walled study at Rapallo (the blue walls 
he kept around him always from his Merton College days). The 
retreat to Rapallo was, I feel sure, made to keep the changing 
English world from breaking the image of ‘‘those halcyon days 
not long gone by”’ which are the subject of his art as a writer and 
caricaturist. For an admirer he wrote in 1936 a note in my copy 
of the Cornhill Magazine of June 1916 in which ‘‘Enoch Soames” 
was published: 


‘“There’s much to be said against the ’nineties, but they 
were at any rate better than the ’teens—and, alas, than 
these our ’thirties. Enoch was lucky in his period, if in 
nothing else.” 


Since buying the “‘Andrew Lang,” I have acquired some forty 
original sketches, all delightful, but not all of eminent persons. 
There are two of ‘‘Didi,”’ his mother’s dog, drawn in 1903, at 48, 
Upper Berkeley Street, Portman Square, where Max lived for a 
dozen years and wrote and drew in his blue-walled study. Some 
years ago I failed to get a collection of cartoons from his Oxford ~ 
days, but shortly thereafter I was able to get the series that ran in 
the Christmas number of 7he World for 1g00. It was not complete 
as published, lacking the Churchill—‘‘A Young Man Blowing His 
Own Horn”—and the Ibsen, but it contained two not published. 
Among the published caricatures, all done in black ink with eco- 
nomic broad strokes, were several persons Max never gave up 
drawing. Besides Churchill, there was Balfour as a willowy ques- 
tion mark asking a stout cockney the way to Downing Street; 
George Moore playing on an Irish harp in the image of W. B. 
Yeats; and a monstrous-jawed Kipling strumming a lyre to incite 
a dog-faced Alfred Austin to dance on the Imperial drum. In the 
series also William Wordsworth, notebook in hand, talks to a 
British sailor who is giving him the eye—the forerunner of The 
Poet’s Corner cartoon, in which the bouncy sailor has become a 
demure lass, but the gray, high-hatted figure of the poet is 
identical. 

Several of the caricatures in color give me special pleasure: a 
sinister Mona Limerick against a landscape of faint Wicklow 
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Mountains, Max’s comment on the Irish Theatre in 1909; a con- 
versation between Shaw and Anatole France on a boat deck, 
Shaw interjecting with difficulty into Anatole’s monologue, “‘Moz 
ausst, je surs homme de génie”’; Dr. Granville-Barker taking the pulse 
of a very sick lady (British Drama), berouged and blond-wigged, 
and saying she is suffering from anemia and cinematitis, while 
above the head board prowl the spirits of the current playwrights. 
This is number 24 in Things Old and New, 1923. To these I should 
add my Laurence Binyon as a cockney aesthete and poetic 
dramatist. 

I have a number of incompleted sketches, such as the one 
Edward Marsh mentions in his memoir. A young and insouciant 
Churchill, sprawled in a club chair, studies a report as President 
of the Board of Trade (ca. 1909), causing consternation among 
the greybeards of the office who hover around him, while in the 
background Eddie Marsh, slim and elegant as a rolled umbrella, 
comes in as secretary to record the decision. The water-color 
sketches, on both sides of a small half-sheet, of Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti, the Blessed Damozel, and Swinburne, drawn in a half- 
circle, are tentative studies for the mural Max painted over his 
study door at the Villino. This and a section, about fifteen by 
eighteen inches, of the working cartoon for other murals (George 
Moore, Reggie Turner, Rothenstein, Kipling) give me an inti- 
mate contact with the little villa I looked at once on a windy night 
in early April, 1951. It was dark and shuttered, and I remember 
the garage where undoubtedly were stored the water-stained and 
rat-gnawed volumes that many of us made bids for at the Sotheby 
sale, 1960, described, euphemistically, as “‘slightly damaged.” 

From the Sotheby sale I achieved a few pieces of manuscript— 
an unprinted page of ‘““The Mote in the Middle Distance” and 
the unprinted ‘‘Ballade of Judges.”? Dr. J. G. Riewald, to whom 
all of us are indebted for his zealous and careful Beerbohm schol- 
arship, will include this in his forthcoming volume of Max’s 
humorous verse. I wanted from the Sotheby sale a volume with 
a ‘“‘doctored”’ title page. I very much wanted Max’s copy of 
Virginia Woolf’s The Common Reader (1925), but I was lucky to 
get de la Mare’s inscribed copy, “‘with happy remembrances,” of 
The Riddle (1923). The title page is farced up with a tail-coated 
Englishman gazing through his tripod-mounted telescope, while 
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merry monkeys look at him and burlesque his activity. It fits 
happily into my de la Mare collection. 

Since the Sotheby sale, which raised prices and blood pressure 
to unhealthy limits, I have had the luck to acquire several carica- 
tures that especially interest me, all so far as I know unpublished: 
Augustus John surrounded by sycophantic admirers or clients 
(ca. 1908); a self-caricature— Max, old and disillusioned, in a 
military coat with an iron cross pinned on his chest; and several 
others—a fierce, toothbared Walter Pater (which Max attrib- 
uted to W. Rothenstein!), a bulbous and ebullient Reggie Turner 
rushing to meet someone off the drawing sheet. 

I have only one portrait sketch of Max. It is by Charles Conder. 
Several years ago, when the Rothenstein drawings were put to 
sale, I failed to get one of the seven or eight. In the Sotheby sale 
I went all out for the small crayon sketch that Conder had sent 
to Max’s mother, inscribed with affectionate homages, in 1905. 
This sketch Max had hanging in his study at Rapallo, glazed and 
bound in brown passe-partout, with his note on the back saying 
under what unhappy circumstances Conder had done it. 

Lately from the Kern sale I got a crowning piece for my little 
collection. This is a clean-copy manuscript of ‘““The Guerdon”’ 
which he sent to Mary Hunter, along with a letter (February 5, 
1916), recounting how he came to write it. He also copied out 
for her the sonnet to Henry James, composed by himself and 
Edmund Gosse in alternate lines in 1908, but never sent. ‘These 
treasures Mary Hunter had mounted and bound in red morocco 
by Zaehnsdorf, and when Max saw the elegant preservation of 
his work, he drew in pencil and water color on one of the extra 
pages a magnificent gallery, in between the opening curtains of 
which a minute but very recognizable Max is poised, like an 
astonished sprite, and saying ‘‘M. B.’s distressing sense of his own 
unworthiness to be in the palace built by Zaehnsdorf at the be- 
hest of M.H.” 

This leads me to several books dear to Max by association and 
sentiments. In the Sotheby auction I acquired the two volumes 
of Rothenstein’s Oxford portraits: Oxford Characters and Liber 
Junorum, done in 1893. Years later, in the friendship that ripened 
from this first contact, Rothenstein presented them to Max and 
his wife as Christmas gifts, with affectionate inscriptions. A book 
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Max must have had a special delight in was Wilde’s Intentzons. 
I know of several copies of the first edition which he annotated 
or embellished. ‘The grandest one, or most fabulous, is in the 
William Andrews Clark Library of UCLA, in the Wilde Collec- 
tion. It is full of witty pen extravaganzas of Oscar. But my own 
copy came as a price-reduced consolation from a dealer who was 
sorry I had missed everything I ordered from a Rothenstein sale. 
He thought I might like it, as it had Rothenstein’s signature and 
the date Oxford, 1893. It also had in longhand an epigram by 
Beerbohm on the fly-leaf. The dealer did not recognize that the 
epigram was in Max’s hand. And so I have a precious book, from 
the first months of that intimate, life-long friendship. On the 
fly-leaf Max wrote: 


Hell is paved with good Intentions but Heaven, 
my dear Will, is roofed with the best. Les voila! 
Max Beerbohm dixit 


The epigram shows how early he perfected his style. 

I must not run on talking about my Maximillian treasures— 
at least treasures to me. Max died in 1956 and his ashes are in the 
crypt of St. Paul’s, among old friends. Beside him are de la Mare 
and Edwin Lutyens—friends of fine taste who had the capacity 
of expressing it. I think it is happy too, that Wellington’s funeral 
coach and the heroic, semi-draped classic nude of Dr. Samuel 
Johnson are not far away. ‘These are the kinds of things his pen 
and pencil deflated for us. As the Dean of St. Paul’s said at the 
burial service, Max ‘“‘was a sticker of pins into inflated balloons.”’ 

As I write this, there is in the mails a large self-caricature, Max 
talking to A. B. Walkley. It was to Walkley Max presented the 
Shaw-Anatole France cartoon I mentioned earlier. I expect, as 
long as I live (and have a professor’s salary), there will be pieces 
by Max and about him coming in the mails. And when I can no 
longer in person delight in his wit and style, I hope students at 
UCLA will, for Dr. Lawrence Clark Powell long ago saw to it 
that my gatherings should ultimately be in the UCLA library. 

In May 1952, Max sent from Rapallo to the charity sale for 
Save the Children Fund at Christie’s on June 11, the 1950 reprint 
of A Christmas Garland. He autographed his authorship on the title 
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page; and on the verso, where the information about the edition 
is printed, he playfully struck out the print and wrote, ‘“‘What 
nonsense! THis is the first edition—consisting of 25 copies only, 
and in great demand among all the best bibliophiles. M.B. 1952.” 
He also made two pencil medallion portraits with faint water- 
color wash of Henry James and Edmund Gosse on the fly titles 
before the parodies of these authors. The joke was solemnly ac- 
cepted by the cataloguer as a bibliographical fact. He listed the 
book as a rare first, and not having examined the volume further, 
he did not know about the portraits and these were not men- 
tioned. On receiving the catalogue, Max wrote on May 26 that 
he was slightly worried about Lot 62, as viewers and bidders 
might be taken in—as the cataloguer had been—by his joke, and 
noted that the “‘water-color caricatures’ done ‘‘with a view to 
making the volume more eligible’? were not noticed. ‘This is my 
perfect bit of Beerbohmiana—the great parodies I can now enjoy, 
the spoofing authentications, the medallions of two old friends, 
and Max’s polite but ironic and chiding letter. I shall say no 
more about my collection. 

When I put out these pieces for the joint meeting of the Rox- 
burghe and Zamorano Clubs, it was my hope to make my hos- 
pitality more “eligible.” I had no thought I would be encouraged 
to write this account of collecting the “incomparable Max.” 


THE MODERN CONCEPT OF 
FINE BOOKBINDING 


By FLORENCE WALTER* 


INE hand bookbinding, as we know it today, originated 
with Pierre Legrain in Paris around 1913. Up to that time 
there were many binders of great skill, both in France and 





* Florence Walter is a past president of the Book Club, at present chairman of the 
House Committee, and a bookbinder par excellence. She has exhibited her art at 
the Golden Gate International Exposition, Princeton University, the Brooklyn 
Museum, the Museum of Contemporary Crafts, New York, the World’s Fair at 
Brussels, and a one-man show at the California Palace of the Legion of Honor in 
San Francisco. 
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elsewhere, but their work was always traditional, modelled after 
the style of medieval, Renaissance and 18th century craftsmen. 
Such binders as Marius Michel and Charles Meunier in France 
(to mention two of the last of the traditional binders) and Cobden- 
Sanderson in England were remarkably skillful workmen and 
they produced many handsome books, but they seldom, if ever, 
considered one factor: relationship of design to content. 

With Pierre Legrain the whole concept of book design was 
revolutionized. He saw in the overall picture of a book a har- 
monizing of text and cover. Before his time a binder’s idea was 
merely to decorate the leather in a pleasing design, using tools 
that had been commonplace a hundred years earlier. And while 
many of these bindings succeeded in being different, and often 
pleasingly different, they failed to be truly creative. Bookbinding, 
aside from being a craft, is, or should be, a creative art, in the 
same Category as painting, weaving or sculpture. Just as in these 
arts, a binding should have unity; subject matter, illustration and 
cover should blend to make an artistic creation. 

Pierre Legrain died at an early age (in his late thirties, I be- 
lieve), but at the time of his death he had completed some 300 
volumes and had made many more designs which were later 
executed by his nephew, J. Antoine Legrain. ‘This seems an in- 
credible amount of work, but it must be remembered that in 
France the man who calls himself the binder and whose signature 
occurs in the book really has no part in the actual binding of the 
volume. He creates the design and is called Varchitecte du livre. 
Here his work stops. ‘Che book at first goes through several hands: 
the sewer, the backer, the gilder, the man who fits the sheets 
between boards. Finally, when the forwarding is complete, the 
book is given to the doreur, who executes the gold tooling and 
mosaic work. Parenthetically, fine press books in France are 
usually issued unsewn in paper wrappers, so that the purchaser 
may have the volume bound to his liking. 

Most important artists of other countries seem to think it below 
their dignity to be associated with the publishing of books. But 
not those of France. Many of her best-known painters and etchers 
have contributed to the art of the book. Such names as Matisse, 
Picasso, Segonzac, Dufy, Rouault, Bonnard, Degas, Buffet, come 
to mind immediately. ‘These artists must realize that their work 
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gets a wider audience in book form than if they only exhibited in 
art galleries. At the same time, it must be a great satisfaction to 
them to see their efforts so beautifully harmonized with text and 
binding. And speaking of harmonizing, a contemporary book 
designer would not think of giving an old classic a modern treat- 
ment; it would be like putting old wine in new bottles. The 
exception, of course, occurs when a classic is printed by a 2oth 
century press, illustrated by a 2oth century artist. There have 
been several examples of this over the past few decades, such as 
Virgil’s Eclogues, illustrated by Maillol; Longus’ Daphnis and Chloe, 
illustrated by Bonnard; Aristophanes’ Lyszstrata, illustrated by 
Picasso, and the Satyricon, illustrated by Andre Derain. 

You may say that the primary function of a book is to be read. 
I agree with this. On the other hand, it is a great source of pleas- 
ure to possess a beautifully printed book on fine paper, illustrated 
by a great artist, and wearing a harmonious, well-designed dress. 
It appeals to the aesthetic taste. 

Unfortunately, very little in the way of the art of bookbinding 
is being done in America. ‘This failure is certainly not due to any 
lack of appreciation by book collectors here, who are continually 
searching for able binders. ‘The trouble lies, in my opinion, in a 
single cause: economics. There is a dearth of artists in the craft of 
binding because there is not sufficient remuneration to attract 
artists to become professional hand binders. ‘This economic factor 
alone, I believe, is responsible for the lack of artist-craftsmen in 
the binding profession. 

The work of binding a book and gold tooling it by hand from 
an elaborate design takes even the most skilled craftsman an un- 
believable amount of time, and to this must be added the hours 
ofwork in creating the design and drawing itwith meticulous care. 
The master binder’s work cannot be measured in time, nor is he 
paid on a remunerative time basis. ‘hus the binding craft loses 
many a potentially talented man or woman. 

I have found bookbinding a satisfying and rewarding profes- 
sion. It gives me great pleasure to handle fine paper and to work 
with the best of morocco leather, which I get, incidentally, from 
France. I only wish others might find the same pleasure. It seems 
to me a pity that more people—especially young people—are not 
interested in hand binding. But the answer is that we are living 
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in a machine age, and I don’t believe a machine can turn out 
what a human hand can do. 


Annual Meeting 


THE ANNUAL MEETING Of the Book Club of California was held Tuesday at 11:30 
a.m. on March 19, 1963, in the Club rooms. George L. Harding and Albert 
Sperisen were re-elected to the Board of Directors for another three-year term. 
William P. Barlow, Jr., John W. Borden, and John A. Hussey were elected to 
replace Michael Harrison, George P. Hammond, and Oscar Lewis, whose terms 
had expired. In the subsequent election of officers for the year, Joseph Bransten 
was re-elected President, Albert Sperisen was elected Vice-President, and 
George L. Harding was re-elected Treasurer. 

President Bransten later appointed the following committees to serve for the 
current year: 

Pusiications: James D. Hart, Chairman; William P. Barlow, Jr., J. S. 
Holliday, Oscar Lewis. 

House: Mrs. John I. Walter, Chairman; Mrs. John Bransten, Mrs. Robert 
Lundin. 

Liprary: Albert Sperisen, Chairman; Julius Barclay, William P. Barlow, Jr. 

MeEMBERSHIP: Warren R. Howell, Chairman; Theodore M. Lilienthal, David 
Magee, Dr. Albert Shumate. 

KEEPSAKES: John A. Hussey. 

Exuisits: Duncan Olmsted, Chairman; Mrs. Herbert Fahey, Eleanor Hes- 
thal, Mrs. Harold Wollenberg. 

NEWS-LETTER: (see inside front cover). 


Notes on Publications 


As THIS ISsuE of the Quarterly goes to press, the Club’s Spring publication, The 
Book of Geoffrey Chaucer, is being printed. Lawton Kennedy has produced an 
exceptionally attractive volume, with many reproductions of title pages and 
illustrations from editions of Chaucer spanning more than 400 years. Professor 
Muscatine’s highly readable text not only describes the various editions of 
Chaucer’s works beginning with the Ellesmere manuscript, but also shows how 
they reveal the changing conditions of publishing, and the trends in scholarship, 
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over the centuries. Furthermore, each copy contains a leaf from a sixteenth- 
century edition of Chaucer’s works. (Every member is free to imagine that his 
leaf came from a copy once owned by Shakespeare!) There may be a few copies 
of The Book of Geoffrey Chaucer still available by the time this issue of the Quarterly 
appears. If you would like one, and have not yet ordered it, please do so soon, 
to avcid disappointment. (Price: $17.50, plus .70 sales tax to California 
residents. ) 

The Fall publication is to be Adrian Wilson’s handsomely printed edition 
of San Francisco: A Modern Cosmopolis, a warmly sentimental essay by Robert 
Louis Stevenson about the city where he was married. In impressionistic style 
and words redolent of romance, Stevenson gives a sense of the city’s site and 
society from its earliest days to the time of his visit at the end of 1879 and during 
1880. The charmingly descriptive essay is not always available in editions of 
Stevenson’s works and has only once before been separately printed, and then 
as a private press keepsake. It is introduced in the Book Club edition with a 
preface by James D. Hart, and the character and appearance of the San Fran- 
cisco that Stevenson knew are conjured up not only through the author’s words 
but by means of contemporary photographs and some evocative pen-and-ink 
sketches by Irene Pattinson. The book promises to be as attractive as Adrian 
Wilson’s printing of My First Publication, which sold out immediately, so early 
orders are advised. 


Elected to Membership 


THE FOLLOWING MEMBERS have been elected since the publication of the spring 
News-Letter. 


Member Address Sponsor 

Mrs. Lewis G. Carpenter Kentfield Warren R. Howell 
David C. Duniway Salem, Oregon John A. Hussey 
Margaret V. Girdner San Francisco Dorothy Krisher 
Benjamin M. Landis Palo Alto Dorothy Whitnah 
Barth Marshall San Francisco Peggy Conahan 
John F. Peckham Meriden, Connecticut E. Harold Hugo 
Frank K. Scott Los Angeles Dorothy Whitnah 
Dr. John M. Shaw ‘Tacoma, Washington Dorothy Whitnah 
Jean Swift San Francisco Peggy Conahan 
University of California Santa Cruz James D. Hart 
Mobile Public Library Mobile, Alabama Robert E. Bell 
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New Patron and Sustaining Members 


THE TWO CLASSIFICATIONS of membership above Regular Memberships are 
Patron Memberships, $100 a year, and Sustaining Memberships, $25 a year. 
The following have entered the Club as Patron or Sustaining Members, or have 
changed from Regular Memberships to one of the other classifications. 


Patron Member 
MARGARET VY. GIRDNER San Francisco 


Sustaining Members 
Rogpert N. GoLtp Los Angeles 
Mr. AnD Mrs. CARROLL J. Rousu Portola Valley 


Keepsakes and Slipcases 


THE 1963 KEEPSAKES will concern a fascinating and little-known aspect of 
California history: the governmental seals adopted by the State and various 
cities since the Spanish period. By diligently searching through State and 
municipal archives, Kenneth M. Johnson, the author, has managed to find 
examples of many of these seals. For those of which printed copies were un- 
available, Chock Jong, a San Francisco artist, has made drawings from impres- 
sions on paper. The series has been edited by Oscar Lewis and John A. Hussey, 
and is being printed by Grant Dahlstrom at his Castle Press in Los Angeles. 
The first six folders will be sent out during the Summer. 

We regret that, due to difficulties in obtaining certain binding materials, it 
has been impossible to send out many of the News-Letter slipcases on time. The 
same difficulties may also hold up the Keepsake slipcases for 1963. If you have 
a standing order for slipcases, please do not become alarmed if they have not 
arrived as early in the year as usual. 

Members who have been ordering Keepsake slipcases for several years will 
have noted that the ones issued prior to 1958 do not have dates on the spine. 
This makes it difficult to keep them in chronological order on the shelf. We now 
have on hand a supply of small date labels, similar to the ones on the slipcases 
from 1958 on, for every slipcase issued before then. Members may order as many 
of these as they like and glue them to their slipcases. The cost is .15 apiece (plus 
4% sales tax in California). Stamps will be acceptable for orders under $1.00. 
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Serendipity 


In HONOR oF the Spring publication, the Club will display an exhibition of 
Chaucer works during the Summer months. Many of the editions discussed by 
Professor Muscatine will be included, as well as other, more recent editions. 

Exhibits of interest to Book Club members are also being held at two Bay 
Area universities. Stanford’s Bender room will display the library of the late 
Dr. Hans Barkan, which includes many unusual Thackeray items, from May 2 
through June 30. And at Berkeley the University of California Art Gallery is 
showing an exhibit of pages from ‘illuminated manuscripts of the tenth to 
early sixteenth centuries, borrowed from such distinguished collections as those 
of the Cleveland Museum of Art, the Morgan Library, and the National Gallery. 
Advance word indicates that this is an exhibit not to be missed. It will remain 
through June 8; hours, 12 to 6 p.m. daily. 


ER 


MANY MEMBERS operate private presses, and the Club is frequently blessed with 
examples of their work. The variety, which is considerable, reflects the person- 
alities of the proprietors. This, in fact, is Will Ransom’s definition of a private 
press: ‘‘. .. the typographic expression of a personal ideal, conceived in freedom 
and maintained in independence.” The simplest and perhaps the truest kind of 
personal press is that maintained by one who is, at least by desire, a craftsman 
and who finds a certain joy in handling type, ink and paper as an avocation, 
plus the deep satisfaction derived from creating. One such devoté, about a 
hundred years ago, expressed it thusly: 


I must confess, 

I love my Press; 

For when I print, 

I know no stint 
Of joy. 


Among the evidences of this joy which have been received by the Club recently 
is Far Afield, issue 17, a thirty-two-page pamphlet produced by Frederick Folger 
Thomas, Jr., at his Arundo Press, Berkeley, California. They are always hand 
set and expertly printed on a small hand clamshell press. The craftsmanship is 
at a high level, as is also the original literary material which comprises the text. 
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The current issue is enlivened with a map by the inimitable Will Cheney: his 
“Mappa sev Tabvla’’, covering a section of the High Sierra, is entirely in Latin; 
but in his own whimsical style he has supplied, as an explanatory insert, “A 
Hurried Rendering of the Locutions on our Map.” 

Other items received recently from our private press members include the 
pamphlets on historical and literary subjects issued by James F. Carr at The 
Buffalo-Head Press, New York. Then we have the Wilmac Press of J. Wilson 
McKenney at San Mateo, California, who invites texts for small books. From 
Leicester, England, comes an unusual book and several pamphlets issued by 
Toni Savage at his Pandora Private Press; all are printed on a small handpress, 
and the “‘joy” of creation is much in evidence. The book, Fingal’s Cave by Thea 
Scott, is decorated with many striking multi-color illustrations by Rigby 
Graham. Limited to 150 numbered copies, the price is about $4.50. 

From H. Richard Archer, Custodian of the Chapin Library at Williams Col- 
lege (Williamstown, Massachusetts), come two leaflets: ‘‘A Brief Introduction 
to the Chapin Library,” printed at his Hippogryph Press, and “A Printer 


bb) 


Replies to a Scholar,” a keepsake printed for the Library by the Stinehour 
Press. (The latter reprints Aldus’ complaints about persons who constantly in- 


terrupt his work.) Any member who would like copies should inquire at the Club. 


Bon 


WE HAVE at hand another fascinating book relating to the private press: A Third 
Book of Pressmarks, Gathered From America’s Private Presses and From Others Not So 
Private. Like the two previous volumes, this is a handsome octavo produced by 
James Lamar Weygand at his Private Press of the Indiana Kid, Nappanee, 
Indiana. The third volume contains an index to the entire series. Among the 
California presses included are: Grabhorn Press (two pressmarks of their 
Indianapolis Studo Press are shown); Jumbo Press and Colt Press of Jane Grab- 
horn; Hippogryph Press of H. Richard Archer (formerly of Los Angeles); Green 
Horn Press (originated by students in one of Ward Ritchie’s courses in printing) ; 
Berkeley Albion Press (operated by Ken Carpenter on the Albion press given by 
Roger Levenson to the Rare Book Department of the University of California 
Library); Anchor and Acorn Press of Bruce Washbish, Berkeley; Clyde Browne, 
Printer, Pasadena; ‘Tamalpais Press of Roger Levenson, Berkeley; Helen Gentry 
Press (she worked at the Grabhorn Press, San Francisco, in the late ’20’s); 
United Efforts Press of John E. Arnold, Portola Valley; and Hartmus Hand- 
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press, San Francisco. The three volumes of Pressmarks, which reproduce the 
various devices in color, together with a brief history of the presses, have listed 
approximately 250 of these “‘printing for pleasure” ventures; and, as expected, 
they are as diverse as the personalities of the proprietors. Many are but mem- 
ories, many are dormant; however, all indicate the need man has today for 
handcraftsmanship and the creative arts. 


Ba oss 


FoR DAWSON’S BOOK sHOP, The Plantin Press of Los Angeles has produced 
another very beautiful book: Granville Stuart, the diary and sketchbook of a 
journey to “‘America”’ in 1866, and return trip up the Missouri River to Fort 
Benton, Montana. The text was reprinted from the Virginia City Montana Post, 
January 1867. There is an introduction by Carl Schaefer Dentzel, and numerous 
sketches by Stuart himself. ($20.00, plus 4% sales tax in California.) 


Bos 


ROBERT BELL, former Secretary of the Club, now operates the Banquette Book 
Shop at 633 Rue Toulouse, New Orleans. The shop has recently issued its 
Catalog 3, with a plentiful listing of books on the Southern states. Mr. Bell 
writes that several Book Club members have visited the shop during trips to 
New Orleans. (One couple from New York, upon introducing themselves, were 
dumbfounded when he promptly recited their complete address from memory !) 


Bos 


A RECENT VISITOR to the Club’s offices was Beverley Blackmore Leech of the 
Blackmore Press, Vancouver, Canada. His first book, A Glossary of Typographical 
Terms by the noted English expert, Oliver Simon, was produced when Mr. 
Leech was a senior student at the Vancouver School of Art. As a first venture it 
is mature and imaginative, and reveals skilled hand-craftsmanship. Both the 
subject matter and the general format will appeal to all those interested in fine 
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printing. The text was set in 18-point Garamond, and was printed on a 10 x 15 
Colt press, using mould-made Golden Hind paper. The edition was limited to 
fifty-six copies (price, $35.00). A few copies may still be available when this 
appears; if interested, inquire at the Club. 


Boose 


FROM THE AUTHOR, Kenneth M. Johnson, the Club’s Library has received Cham- 
pagne and Shoes, an essay on John T. Little’s Coloma (locale of the California gold 
discovery) Emporium, with an original double leaf from its journal of 1851-52. 
This attractive quarto was handset and handprinted by Henry Evans at his 
Peregrine Press, San Francisco. The edition is limited to 76 copies. ($35.00). 


REX 


In California: A History (New York, Thomas Y. Crowell, $8.95) Andrew P. Rolle, 
Chairman of the History Department at Occidental College, tells the story of 
what is now the country’s most populous (and is fast becoming its most over- 
crowded) state. The book—which is based in part on A Short History of California, 
by Rockwell D. Hunt and Nellie Van de Grift Sanchez, published in 1g29— 
will be welcomed by anyone having need of an up-to-date and reasonably com- 
plete treatment of this increasingly complex subject. Its usefulness, however, is 
lessened by the fact that it is printed on a heavy coated paper stock, which 
makes it uncomfortable to hold and read. The 648-page volume weighs two and 
a half pounds! 


Boos 


RECEIVED RECENTLY by your Club’s library is English Publishers in the Graphic 
Arts, 1599-1700, by Leona Rostenberg, published by Burt Franklin, New York. 
This interesting quarto comprises a study of the printsellers and publishers of 
engravings, art and architectural manuals, and maps and copy-books. Although 
this subject might appear somewhat specialized, even esoteric, the author points 
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out: “One of the richest and most absorbing periods in the history of English 
art owed much of its brilliance to the specialist dealer without whose services 
print and map would not have become the legacy of the English people.” The 
book is illustrated with more than forty reproductions of engravings. 


WX 


‘THE DE YOUNG MUSEUM in Golden Gate Park, San Francisco, is currently featur- 
ing an exhibit of 100 books from the Grabhorn Press. Many volumes printed for 
the Book Club are included, as well as such masterpieces of Grabhorn printing 
as Leaves of Grass. ‘This exhibit, which has been circulated around the country by 
the Smithsonian Institution, will remain at the de Young until June 9. 


AX 


Many OF us with an interest in Japan will enjoy an uncommonly attractive book 
issued recently by the Japan Societies of San Francisco and New York: The Black 
Ship Scroll, an account of the Perry expedition at Shimoda in 1854, by Oliver 
Statler. There are translations by Richard Lane and scroll paintings in full 
color by an anonymous Japanese eye-witness. ($6.50). 


Ba ost 


‘THE ROBINSON JEFFERS COMMITTEE, focal point of which is Occidental College, 
was formed to create a national awakening to the importance of this poet. A 
chair of poetry is to be created at the College, and libraries and colleges have 
been so informed. As with all worthwhile projects, there is a definite need of 
funds, and contributions can be sent to Tyrus G. Harmsen, Occidental College, 


AX 


Los Angeles 41. 


THE LINCOLN UNIVERSITY, at 2518 Jackson Street in San Francisco, is planning 
a series of lectures on creativity in the arts. These lectures, which are open to 
the public, will be given at 2 p.m. on successive Tuesdays beginning June 25. 
Two of them should be of especial interest to Club members: on July 23 
Brother Antoninus (whom Lawrence Clark Powell in our last issue called ‘‘one 
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of California’s two greatest living poets’’) will speak; and on July 30 Lawton 
Kennedy, who has just printed the Club’s Spring book, will discuss ‘‘Printing: 
The Greatest Imitative Art.’ (Single lectures are $4.00; the entire series of 


six, $22.50.) 


THE AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION announces an institute on Western Ameri- 
cana to be held in Chicago on July 12-13, The program (which is jointly 
sponsored by the ACRL Rare Books Section and the RSD History Section of the 
Association) will feature a number of authoritative speakers and some special 
exhibitions, including one at Northwestern University devoted to ‘‘Western 
Americana in Private Presses.” Inquiries should be addressed to Richard D., 
Olson, Northwestern University Library, Evanston, Illinois. 


WE 


VACATION SCHEDULE 
THE cLuB will close for vacation on Friday, June 21, and will reopen Monday, 
July 8. 





Available Book Club Publications 


THE ESTIENNES, Mark Pattison. Three original leaves. Grabhorn 
Press, 1949. $15.00* 
MOTHER OF FELIPE AND OTHER EARLY STORIES, Mary 
Austin. Ward Ritchie Press, 1950. $5.75" 


GEORGE CLYMER AND THE COLUMBIAN PRESS, Jacob 
Kainen. Taylor & Taylor, 1950. $5.00* 


TYPOGRAPHICG DESIGN IN RELATION TO PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC COMPOSITION, Stanley Morison. The Black Vine 
Press, 1959. $9.00 * 
R. L. S. TO J. M. BARRIE: A VAILIMA PORTRAIT. Grabhorn 
Press, 1962. $12.50* 


ANNUAL KEEPSAKES in sets (inquire) $6.00* 
SLIPCASES for Keepsakes Cloth $4.00* Leather $5.00* 


*California residents add 4% sales tax. 
Limited quantities of each title. Send your order to: 


THE BOOK CLUB OF CALIFORNIA 
545 Sutter Street, San Francisco 2 Phone: SUtter 1-7532 








Dawson’s Book Shop 


550 South Figueroa Street, Los Angeles 17, California 


One block from Statler-Hilton. Welcome to browse. Rare Books, Western 
Americana, Mountaineering, Orientalia, Typography, Miniature Books. 


JAPANESE BOTANY DURING THE PERIOD OF WOOD-BLOCK PRINTING. By 
Harley H. Bartlett & Hide Shohara. $7.50 


NARA PICTURE BOOKS. By Yutaka Zhimizu, translated by Richard 
Zumwinkle. $4.75 


JANSON: A DEFINITIVE COLLECTION. By Jack Werner Stauffacher. $17.50 


FRAY MATURINO GILBERTI AND HIS BOOKS. By Ellen Shaffer. 
In preparation 





WesTERN AMERICANA at its most colorful 


MINING FRONTIERS 
of the 

PAR WEST, 1848-1880 

By RODMAN WILSON PAUL 


A dramatic chroniclé of the men and évents that transformed the face 
of the West, by the prizé-winning author of California Gold: The Begin- 
ning of Mining in the Far West. 
**Excellent.’”>—Oscar Lewis 
Illus. with halfionés and maps. Index. 
$6.00 at bookstores, or direct from 


HOLT, RINEHART AND WINSTON, INC. 
383 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 








HOLMES 


OPEN FOR 
BROWSERS’ INSPECTION 


NEW, OLD AND RARE BOOKS 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


LIBRARIES PURCHASED 


CaTALocuE Numser 81 
WESTERN AMERICANA 


Now AVAILABLE 


The Ffolmes Book Company 


ESTABLISHED 1894 


Main Store: 274 - 14th Street, Oakland 12, TWinoaks 3-6860 


San Francisco Store: 22 Third Street, San Francisco 3, DOuglas 2-3283 


Printed at the Grabhorn Press 


